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SUMMARY: The stability of the Adaptive Behavior Inventory^ fqr On^dren over a- 
four year period is investigated. Forty-four children, approximately equally 
distributed within racial -ethnic groups (Anglo, black., Mexican American), SES 
(middle and lower) and gender, comprise the sampled Three types of stability 
were considered: stability of individual scores', stability of group means, and 
test-retest correlations. Individual scores demonstrated considerable changes. 
No set of scores for any ABIC scale fell within one standard error of measurement 
in 68 percent of the cases. Mean scores also showed considerable differences and 
typically were lower on the second administration. Pearson Product Moment and 
rank order correlations generally are significant and in the mid-fifties to low 
■■^ixties..--JUie-eAi:iiejc^cmsmej" scores are_ least _st a M e^^ .., . . 
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stability of 
The Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children 



School and child psychologists have an abiding interest in studying children's 
social development. Interest and work in this area ballooned in the last five 
years as greater encouragement was given to understanding children's adaptive 
behaviors. Psychologists often turned to assessment instruments in an effort 
to obtain a reliable and valid measure of these characteristics. 

Many psychologists have expressed an interest in the Adaptive Behavior Inventory 
n^oFTtnTdren (Tj^rcT^ercer & Lewis, WT) as a scale whTch may be usefinl"rr ^ 
assessing one component of social development: adaptive behavior. Many psycho- 
logists working principally with lower class and minority group children have 
viewed the ABIC as particularly attractive. 



The widespread use and acceptance of the ABIC occurred even though there are 
relatively few empirical studies examining the suitability of the scalers standard- 
ization, reliability, and validity (Oakland, 1978). Studies reporting test-retest 
reliability and predictive validity have been noticeably absent. « 

The research reported in this paper examines the stability of the ABIC over a four- 
year period. 
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Methodology 

The 44 children on whom ABIC data are reported were a part of a larger study 
involving approximately 450 children (ages 6 through 12) on whom various psycho- 
logical, social, medical, and educational data were acquired (Oakland 1979, 1930). 
These 44 children were entering grades one through three when they originally were 
tested (Ti) and were in grades four through six when retested (■^2)- ^^^^ ^^^^ 
were acquired through parent interveiws in the chil dren' s homes by psychologists 
or social workers. 

The ABIC norms include children between the ages of 5 through 11. Although the 
orTgiTiTT^am^e^nY) inclUcled approximateiyT^t)"cHlTren, onlyliBouT TBlDncfiTT^ ren 
were eligible to be included in this follow-iip study (T2) because they were less 
than 12 years old. By utilizing information from our records, the school s{ the 
telephone company and other sources (e.g., neighbors) approximately 80 i^milies 
were located. . These families first were contacted by phone in ordeyto describe 
the study to -them and to make an appointment for a home visit with.1:hen. Families 
having no phone were contacted directly by home visits. Every e^rfort was made to 
locate all families residing in*- this central Texas area. All Contacts with the 
families during this follow-up study.were by a psycho 1 0 gi's t from their racial- 
ethnic group, / 

0 / 

Forty- four families agreed to participate. Approximately one-third were from each 
of thr6e major racial-ethniq groups (Anglo, black, flexican American), and approximately 
one-half are from the two social classes (SES) and sexes (Table 1). Thus, this T2 
sample reflects the balances souv^ht for and found in thevTi sample. 
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ABIC protocols were scored using standard scoring instructions (Mercer and 
Lewis, 1977). No protocol exceeded suggested limits for the ABIC's veracity, 
don't know, or no opportunity scales. This suggests that all informants knew 
enough a'bout the subjects to complete the ABIC and were truthful in their responses 
Raw score means for these three scales are shown in Table 1. 

ABIC average and subscale raw scores were converted to ABIC standard score 
before test stability was examined. Three types of stability were considered: 
stability of individual scores, stability of group means, and test-retest corre- 
lations . 



Stability of individual scores was examined by using the standard error of 
measurement for the ABIC and its subscales. Psychometric theory suggests that 
any observed score is a combination of an individuat's true score and an error 
score. In a group of observed scores, the percentage of cases in which true 



scores can be expected to fall within a specified number of standard errors of 
measurement of their corresponding observed score can be calculated using the 
normal distribution (Anastasi, 1982). Sixty-eight per cent of observed scores 
can be expected to fall within one standard error of measurement of their corre- 
sponding true score. Therefore, if the true scaled scores for the two admini- 
strations of the ABIC are the same, 68 percent of all second administration 
scores can be expected to fall within one standard error of measurement of first 
administration scores. 
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Results and Discussion'^::;. 

The number and percentage of cases for which scores on the two ABIC admini- 
strations did in fact difer by one standard error of measurement or less (as 

given in the ABIC*s technical manual. Mercer, 1980) is shown in Table 2. Percentages 

'it. 

are given for the ABIC average and each ABIC subscale for the full sample, for 
Anglo, black and Mexican American children, for males and females, and for children 
from low and middle SES families. 

r 

There is considerable variance in individual scores. No set of scores for* 
ajiy scale for any group fell within one standard error of measurement in 68 percent 



of the cases. For the full group and all subgroups considered, the peer relations 
subscale was the most stable while the community roles subscale was the least 
stable for the total group and at least tied for, least stable for all subgroups 
except Mexican Americans. The percentage of ABIC average and subscale scores 



falling within one standard error of , measurement on the two administrations 
differed considerably among the racial -ethnic groups. Differences were less 
pronounced between males aad females and between low and middle SES children. 

"» 

The stability of group mean scores was examined by conducting two-tailed 
tests for matched samples between 1976 and 1980 scores for the total group and 
tRe subgroups listed above.. Mean scores and significant differences (probability 
of obtained t_ value is^ to .05 given the degrees of freedom associated ♦with the 
group size) are shown in Table 1. Significant differences (all but one of which 
represent significantly lower second administration scores) were found for at least 
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one subgroup for all ABIC scales except the Family Roles subscale. The greatest 
number of significant differences was found for the non-academic school roles 
subscale^ where significant decreases were obs^erved for males, females, Mexican 
Americans, middle SES children and for the total samprie. The to-tal sample's 
scores on the peer relations subscale and on the self-maintenance subscale alsb 
declined significantly. 



^ The three racial-ethnic groups showed different patterns of m'ean score change. 
Arrglos* mean scores .did not differ significantly on any ABIC scale between the two 
administrations. A significantly higher score on the community roles subscale wis 
observed for blacks, while scores of Mexican American children were significantly 
lower on three subscales and on the ABIC average. Similarly males' means were ^ 
significantly lower on one subscale while females* mean scores were significantly 
lower on three subscales. Finally, mean scores of children from low SES families 
did not differ between the two .administrations while children from middle SES 
families* mean scores were significantly lower on the peer relations, non-academic 
school roles and self-maintenance subscales. 

Pearson Product Moment Correlations between the 1976 and 1980 data (Table 3) 
provide an estimate of consistency. For the total group, the ABIC correlations 
generally are in the midfifties and all but one (the earner-consumer scale) are 
statistically significant. 

Among the three racial-ethnic groups the correlations for ABIC average 
and school roles scores are significant while fhe earner-consumer scores are not 
significant. Differences exist as to the magnitude of the correlations and their 
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levels'of statistical significance for the other subtests. These test-retest 
correlations appear to be slightly higher for Mexican American and black children. 
All seven correlations are significant for the females while four of the seven 
are significant for males.. Som? differences among the two SES groups also are 
apparent. Six of the seven correal ations are significant for the middle class 
children whi^le-four of the seven are significant for the lower class children. 

% 

Thus, the ABIC average score displays moderate test-retest reliability over 
a four year period. The correlations of .57 for the total groOp is somewhat 
representative of the correlations found for the various subgroups. However, 
magnitude of the correlations for the various subtests varies considerably. The 
median correlations often are in the 50s. The earner-consumer scores are the 
least .stable and reliable. * 

The rank order correlations (Table 4 ) of the ABIC's reliability over a four 
year period provide a similar evaluation. The average score of .60 is 'si gni ficant 
Five of the six subtests also are significant; their median correlation is .51. 
The earner-consumer scores are- not significant and should be considered unstable. 

It is important, of course, to consider the limi'tations of the sample. In 
addition to its, relatively small size, the sample includes only children who lived 
in the Austin, Texas area between 1976 and- 1980, and whose faniily residence could 
be traced in some way through school district, postal and/or telephone listings. 
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Even given this consistency of residence, however, childrens^ scores -KDn the 
ABIC showed a good deal of variability. Individual scores changed more than 
measurement error alone would predict, and significant changes in group means 
also were observed^ It would appear that adaptive behavior skills are more fluid 
then stable ajnong our sample. Further research will be needed to determine whether 
the changes observed represent actual changes in children's skills over time, 
instability of the ABIC itself, or differences between the expected role performances 
of children in Texas and in the California norming sample. 
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Tabic I 

Scale Score Means for 197$ and 1980 Administrations of the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children 



ABtC raaily Roles Connuniwy Roles Peer Relations 

* Subscaie Subscale Subscale 



Average 
1070 1980 



1976 1980 



1976 1980 



1976 1980 



Iton-Ac-?demic 
^ School Kolos 
Subscale 
1976 1980 



Earner/Consuoer 
Roles Subscale 



1976 1980 



Self- 
Maintenance 
Subscale 
1976 1980 



Veracity 
Subscalc 



1976 1980 



Ho Opportunity/ 
Not ^llowed 
Responses 
1976 1980 



Don't ^>now 
Responses 

1976 1980 



*^ Total Group 




Ml, 6 


M2,9 


M2.3 


MO, 9 


38, M 


50,0 


M6.0 


50.7 


Ul.lC?^ 


M2.5 


39. S 


M6.8 


Ml. 9(0 


J!^8 


1.09 


U.77 


M.19 


1,58 


1.58 










































1,M0 


Anglos 




MS, 6 


M6.S 


M&.2 


f MM, 9 


'*0,7 


55,6 


50.9 


52,0 


M5,3 ' 


MM. 6 


uu.S 


50*7 


M5.M 


0,67 


0.87 


6.53 


7.67 


2,27 


N=1S 
BlacVs 


U2,9 


MU.O 


UM,6 


M5,2 


Ml, 5 


«*7,6 0) 


M8.8 


M6,2 


M6,M 


MM.g 


^M.5 


MO. 6 


M5,2 


M6.2 


0,75 


1.92 


5,U2 


r,8'3" 


l.M^ 




Mexican-Anericans 


U3.0 


35.3(0 > 


38.3 


36,5 


36.7 


• 

29, M (f) 


MS, 6 


Ml. 2 


52,6 


3M.U 


38,9 


3U.1 


MM, 3 


35.M 


0,38 


0,69 


2.62 


2.69 


1.06 


1.56 












































^ Kales 




MO.l 


M2.M 


MO, 7 


MO. 2 


38 ,M 


/MM, 9 


M6.9 


37.1 ifS 


39.0 


39.6 


M2.$ 


39. M 


0,27 


1,18 


M.U5 


3.86 


2,M5 


2.09 


H=22 
Feoialcs 


^6.1* 


M3.1 


M3.M 


MM,0 


Ml, 6 


38.5 


50.5 


M7.i 


5U.6 


M5.3 C*^ 


Me.i 


39. 




1414,6 (.0 


0.90 


1,00 


5,10 


M.52 


0,67 


1.05 



«=2I 

Lev Faailv 
N=19 

"Middle SES FaaU/ 
H*2u 



1. -p<.o5 

2. .61 



M5.1 
i.5.3 



M2.8 
MO. 5 



Ml .8 
M3.8 



MM.M 
MO. 7 



MO. 8 
Ml. 2 



39.6 

37.5 



M9.0 
51,$ 



u6,2 
M5.8 O 



M8.8 
52.1 



M3.M 

39.3 



MO.M 
MM.l 



MO, 8 
38.5 



U7.6 M2.3 0.63 1.05 ^.«^7 ^.58 1.S8 1.58 

M6.1 uuU^ 0.5^ 1.12 5,00 3.88 1.58 1.58 
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Table Z 

Stability of Individual Scores on the Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children 

Acquired Over a Four Year Period 



ABIC Family Koles 
Average Subscale 



Community Roles Peer 
Subscale - Relations 
Subscale 



Total Group 

Anglos 
Blacks 
Mexican- 
Americans 



Sender 
Males 
Females 



8 (19%) 

2 (13%)^ 
1 (8%) 

5 (31%) 



3 (14%) 
5 (24%) 



11 (26%-) 

2 (13%)' 

4 (33%) 

5 (31%) 



6 (27%) 
5 (24%) 



7 (16i) 

2 (13%)^ 

2 (17%) 

4 (25%) 



2 '(-9%) 
5 (24%) 



lion-Academic 
School Roles 
- Subscale 



23 (53%) 

7 (47%)' 

8 (67%X 

8 (50%)' 



13 (59%.). 
10 (48%). 



Earner/Consumer Self- 
Roles Subscale Maintenance 
' Subscale 



9 (21%) 

4 (27%) 

3 (25%) 

2 (12%) 



5 (23%) 
4 (19%) 



13 (30%) 

3 (20%) 
5 (42%) 

5 (31%) 



6 (27%) 

7 (33%) 



16 (37%) 

2 (13%) 
5 (42%)^ 

8 (50%)^ 



9 (4i%) 
7 (33%) 



SES 



Lov? SES 
Family 

Middle SES 
Family 



3 (16%) 
6 (25%) 



3 (16%) 
8 (33%) 



3 (16%) 

4 (17%) 



10 (53%) 
13 (54%) 



5" (26%) 
4 (17%) 



8 (42%) 
5 (21%) 



6 (32%) 
10 (42%) 



1 The numbers (and the percents) reflect the numbers (and the percents) of children whose second ABIC scores was 
within the range of their first ABIC scare plus or minus the SE^. Thus, the follow-up scores of /ifht of 43 
children (or approximately 19 percent) could be considered reliable while the follow-up scores of 35 (or 81 
percent) changed more titan the SEm and can be considered to be unreliable 

2. The SE for these groups differed from the SE^ for the total group (Mercer, 1977). Thus, the SE^ used with 
':hese groups was based on their data and not that of the total group. 
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Tabled 

Pearson Product Moment Correlation 
for ABIC Scores Acquired in 1976 and 1980 





ABIC 
Average 


Family Roles 
Subscale 


Community Roles 
Subscale 


Peer Roles 
Subscale 


Hon-Academic 
School Roles 
Subscale 


Earner /Consumer 
Roles Subscale 

r 

\ 


Self- ' 
Maintenance • 
Subscale 


Total Group 


. 57-'--- 






.63"" 


.43"" 


.18 


.55"" ■% 


Anglos 
Blacks 

Mex i.can-Americans 


.55-- 
.51-- 
.67-'"'- 


. .47-'- 
.51-- 


.39 
.81""'- 
. 58-'-"'- 


. .3b 
.SO"" 
.6U-'--'- 


1^-- 

. 50" 
. 50''- 


.04 
.20 


.bb" 

.47 

.65"" 


Males 
Females 


.66"" 


.40" 
.63"" 


.47-'--'- 
. 58-'- •'■ 


. 61"^- 
.65-'"" 


.26 ^ 
..51"" 


-.22 
.64"-' 


.25 
.74-'--'- 


Middle SES Family 
Low SES Family 


.62"" 
.50''- 


.73='-"'' 
.30 


. 57'- "• 
.49-'- 


. 63" " 


.59"'"' • 
.22 


.29 
.08 


.40" / 
.67"" 



" pi. 05 
"" p£..01 
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Table 4 




KanK Order CorreXations 
for ABIC Data Over a- Four Year Period 


Scale 


Correlation 


Average 
Family Roles 
Community Roles 
Peer Roles 

Non-Academic School Roles 
Ear n er /C on sumer 
Self-^Maintenance 


.42- 

.22 / 



p£.05 



0 
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